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U Were American Newcomen to do naught else y our 
work is well done if we succeed in sharing with 
America a strengthened inspiration to continue 
the struggle towards a nobler Civilization — 
through wider knowledge and understanding of the 
hopes y ambitions y and deeds of leaders in the past 
who have upheld Civilization's material progress . 
As we look backwardy let us look forward ” 


-CHARLES PENROSE 

Senior Vice-President for North America 
The Newcomen Society of England 
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This statement, crystallizing a broadpurpose of the Society, was first read 
at the Newcomen Meeting at New York World’s Fair on August 5, 1939, 
when American Newcomen were guests of The British Government 
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THE TYPEWRITER—,4 Short History 
On its 75th Anniversary: 1873-1948 



American Newcomen, through the years y has honored 
numerous inventions y processes y and developments—and 
has honored the memories of men whose initiative y 
courage y ability y vision , and Faith have had lasting efect 
upon the progress of American Business. Such a New¬ 
comen manuscript is this dealing colorfully with the 
birth and development of The Typewriter—through 
three quarters of a century l The address marks the 
75th Anniversary of the invention 
of The Typewriter. 


























“Manufacture of the first practical typewriter, in 1873 , 
was a milestone in history! Man, at last, had achieved 
a writing speed adequate for all his requirements. 
Though a clumsy form of shorthand was known in 
ancient Rome and had been developed to a fair degree of 
efficiency by the time of the typewriter’s invention, yet 
its saving in time was only partial. Stenographic notes 
still had to be transcribed by the pen.” 



John A. Zellers 
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This Newcomen Address, dealing with the 
birth and development of The Typewriter, 
was delivered during a National Newcomen 
Dinner of The Newcomen Society of England, 
celebrating the y$th Anniversary of the Inven¬ 
tion of The Typewriter in i8ys, held in 
Ballroom of The Pierre, at New York, N.Y., 
U.S.A., when Mr. Zellers was guest of 
honor, on October 26, 1948 
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AN EARLY ILLUSTRATION OF AN 
EARLY YOUNG LADY AT AN EARLY 
TYPEWRITER 
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What would be the tempo today of American Business without 
The Typewriter! Where else could the modern office look for 
speedy utility> accuracy y and convenience: in recording and dis¬ 
seminating the written word! Peacetime America and America at 
War—both would be crippled had they not this amazing and 
truly American invention and development. Now The Typewriter 
celebrates its 75th Anniversary! Herein is found a proud milestone 
of American Progress—of contribution to world improvement. It 
would appear that the 19 th Century will go down in Material 
History as an era of extraordinary progress in the tools placed 
within eager grasp of men y s hands—tools that can hold full 
measure of spiritual meaning as well as tools necessary for economic 
advance. Much likewise appears to have been unfolded before 
men's eyes } for their constructive use y during the years of the 
1800's. Step by step } rapid y often breath-takingy have been further 
and successive revelations during the present first half of the 
1900's. Curiously y the United States of America is seen to have 
been in the forefront of so much of that onward march. With 
opportunity comes responsibility! This Nation today well may 
relearn that lesson dealing with the vibrant doings y ambitions y 
hopesy and aspirations of mankind. America is in unparalleled 
position to lead in adjusting the needed balance between material 
progress and spiritual progress. And we can do it! Lose not sight 
of the tools already in our very hands. Surely the written word 
is one tool. During now 75 years The Typewriter has extended 
the influence of the written word; no frontiers remain. One of the 
a elder statesmen" of The Typewriter is John A. Zellers of 
New Yorky Vice-President of Remington Rand Inc. His has been 
pioneer experience y beginning with the historic Smith Premier 
Typewriter Company. His name forever will be associated with 
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the Remington Typewriter and its world-wide use! Not only 
North and South America but the United Kingdom and Western 
Europe have been his fields in typewriter manufacture and distri¬ 
bution , including export and import . Few Americans for so 
long have been identifed continuously with World Trade . Native 
of Pennsylvania , Mr. Zellers has been recipient of an amazing 
number of recognitions in election to highest posts in civic y busi¬ 
ness y economicy educational , and commercial organizations . His 
international experience and knowledge have been made invalu¬ 
able to numerous trade bodies . Manufacturer y business executive y 
student of historyy good citizeny beloved member of American 
Newcomen y Mr. Zellers is a member of the New York 
Committeey in The Newcomen Society of England . 



My fellow members of Newcomen: 

M anufacture of the first practical typewriter, in 1873 , 
was a milestone in history! Man, at last, had achieved a 
writing speed adequate for all his requirements. Though 
a clumsy form of shorthand was known in ancient Rome and had 
been developed to a fair degree of efficiency by the time of the 
typewriter’s invention, yet its saving in time was only partial. 
Stenographic notes still had to be transcribed by the pen. 

As with any time-and-labor saving device, there always has 
been a need for a writing machine . Human progress itself, how¬ 
ever, always has determined whether a need would be expressed 
in an outspoken, specific, appeal. While business desperately re¬ 
quired a writing machine before it could hope to expand, yet it was 
presented with a writing machine by a man who had, at first, little 
notion of the value of his invention. 

oo3 OQ3 

The idea for a writing machine is an old one. In 1714 , Queen 
Anne granted a patent to Henry Mill, an English engineer, for “an 
artificial machine ... for the impressing ... of letters singly or 
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progressively . . . whereby all writings whatsoever may be en¬ 
grossed in paper.. so neat and exact as not to be distinguished from 
print.” 

Though no model or description of this machine survives, Henry 
Mill clearly stated the idea. 

Only one other attempt was made in the 18 th Century and of 
this, too, only an historical mention remains. It was a machine for 
embossing printed characters for the blind. This is noteworthy in 
that it marks the beginning of the influence by the blind upon the 
development of a writing machine. This influence was important, 
because their writing needs, rather than those of business, inspired 
many early inventors. 

The first American to design a writing machine was William 
Burt, and he was granted a patent by President Andrew Jackson, 
in 1829 . A model of Burt’s machine has been reconstructed from 
the original patent, and we are able to discern the first faltering 
steps towards the practical typewriter. Burt’s machine printed with 
a type wheel, on which the individual letters were arranged. Each 
desired letter was rotated to the printing point and depressed. 

Though Burt’s machine was never manufactured, his idea was 
publicized in a New York newspaper, and it was suggested that it 
be called “Burt’s Family Letter Press.” It is interesting that no 
commercial use was recommended for this new device. 

CiQj OQ) 

Attempts to solve the problem began to come more frequently: 
in America, and also in England, France, and Germany. Many 
machines were brought forward which did excellent work, but 
which could not compete against the pen in speed. 

These early machines were a curious assortment and, seen today, 
their inventors’ approaches to the problem seem whimsical rather 
than practical. None of them resemble the modern form of type¬ 
writer. Some of them resemble butchers’ meat blocks, others com¬ 
plicated bird cages. One, Francis’ machine, designed ten years 
before the invention of the first practical typewriter, looks like a 
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small piano. It was claimed that its speed exceeded that of the pen, 
but its size made it impractical. It remained for Christopher La¬ 
tham Sholes and his associates to conquer the objection, “It does 
good work, but it is too slow.” It even was left to Sholes to coin 
the term, “typewriter.” 

•g 'i? 

Development of the first practical typewriter was begun in Mil¬ 
waukee, in the Winter of 1866 - 67 . The man to whom the honor of 
the invention must go, Sholes, was an editor, printer, and inventor. 
With a friend, Samuel Soule, he was engaged in designing a ma¬ 
chine for numbering serially the pages of blank books. He also was 
assisted by Carlos Glidden, another amateur inventor, and by the 
mechanics in a small machine shop where he worked during spare 
hours. 

The impetus for the invention of the typewriter seems to have 
been in a copy of the Scientific American magazine, which described 
a writing machine called the “ Pterotyfe ,” and which pointed out 
the immense value to Mankind of such a machine. 


Sholes set to work, guided by his own creative ability, and as¬ 
sisted by Soule and Glidden. 
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In the Autumn of 1867 , a crude working model had been made. 
A letter written on this machine was sent to James Densmore, a 
Pennsylvania oilman, who became the chief promoter of the type¬ 
writer until its acceptance for manufacture in 1873 . 

Sholes built twenty-five or thirty models of his machine in the 
six years before it was considered ready for demonstration. These 
models were rigorously tested for defects by court reporters. 

In Sholes’ correspondence we can see his alternate optimism 
and despondency, as improvements were made and more weak 
points discovered. In 1872 , Sholes wrote to a friend: “You know 
that my apprehension is that the thing may take for a while . . . 
but that, like any other novelty, it will have its brief day and be 
thrown aside.” 
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But he was carried along by his own quiet perseverance and by 
James Densmore’s strong faith in the future of the machine. 

In 1873 , Densmore considered the typewriter ready for dem¬ 
onstration. He realized that while the inventive, pioneering stage 
had been completed, yet much more work of an exacting, technical 
nature had to be done on the machine. He naturally selected the 
great house of E. Remington & Sons as the potential manufacturer. 
The story of E. Remington & Sons rivals the story of the type¬ 
writer in inventive genius and resourcefulness. It began with a boy 
named Eliphalet Remington, who worked with his father in their 
forge in the Mohawk Valley of New York. It began with an event 
which, in its deceptive simplicity, reveals the nature of the origins 
of industrial empires. 

In 1816 , young Remington wanted a rifle. His father did not 
have the money to buy one for him. Most boys would have in¬ 
dulged in momentary self-pity and forgotten. But Eliphalet Rem¬ 
ington collected scraps of steel around the forge and welded a gun 
barrel. Then he walked fourteen miles to Utica and had it rifled. 
The result was a gun so superior that his neighbors began commis¬ 
sioning him to make rifles for them. 

The success of any industry in its maturity can be attributed to 
any of a number of specific reasons, such as productive excellence 
or superior marketing. However, when success can surely be pre¬ 
dicted at the inception of a business, the reasons are usually in¬ 
definable. They usually are inspired by one man of genius and 
energy, such as Eliphalet Remington. 

Slowly, his Mohawk Valley forge grew. When the Civil War 
came it was a great gun factory and played the major part in equip¬ 
ping the Union forces. The quality of its guns and the advanced 
production methods developed in its factories soon attracted atten¬ 
tion from Abroad. Large contracts were made to supply arms to 
foreign governments. 
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The modern concept of diversification is perhaps not so modern 
after all. E. Remington & Sons branched out and began manufac- 
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turing agricultural implements and sewing machines in the 18 6o ? s, 
and when Densmore brought the typewriter to them, they were 
actively seeking new outlets for their productive energy. 

Sholes himself was too modest to exhibit his invention, and so 
Densmore was accompanied to Ilion, New York, by G. W. N. Yost, 
a persuasive salesman. An eye-witness record of that memorable 
demonstration has been left by Henry H. Benedict, a director of 
the Remington company. 

Eliphalet Remington had died in 1861, and the business had 
been left to his three sons. It was Philo Remington who must be 
given credit for putting behind the infant typewriter all the con¬ 
siderable resources at his command. 

$2? QD 

After the demonstration, Philo Remington asked Benedict what 
he thought of the typewriter. 

“That machine,” Benedict answered, “is very crude, but there 
is an idea there that will revolutionize business. We must on no 
account let it get away.” 

A contract for manufacture was signed on March i, 1873, and 
in time E. Remington & Sons acquired complete ownership. 

Bitter controversy has raged on the point of Sholes’ share in the 
payment received by Densmore, but so far as we know, he got 
little or nothing for his invention. Pitiful as it seems, Sholes in¬ 
dicated shortly before his death that he had been rewarded suffi¬ 
ciently. 

“Whatever I may have felt in the early days of the value of the 
typewriter,” he said, “it is obviously a blessing to mankind, and 
especially to womankind. I am glad I had something to do with 
it. I builded wiser than I knew, and the world has the benefit of it.” 

Remington set to work at once improving the machine and 
readying it for manufacture. The typewriter might have remained 
in its crude basic state for years had it been sold to a lesser firm. 
But Remington put a superb mechanical team to work on the 
machine and it developed quickly under their attention. It became 
practical. It acquired specifications and standards. A factory was 
tooled for production. 
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The first commercial typewriter, the Remington No. was 
made in September, 1873. Experience of the Remington engineers 
in producing sewing machines is evident, for the No. 1 was mount¬ 
ed upon a sewing machine stand, and its case was decorated with 
flowery designs. 

IS 




It wrote only in capital letters, and its structure prevented the 
operator from seeing the line that she was writing. 

It was advertised as a machine to supersede the pen, and its 
market was conceived to be among reporters, lawyers, editors, au¬ 
thors, and clergymen, rather than in business. 






Though the Remington Model No. 1 was a relative paragon of 
writing efficiency, there were many obstacles that prevented any 
swift adoption. Among the lighter objections was the one of Mark 
Twain’s who termed it a “curiosity-breeding little joker.” And 
the few businessmen who did try out the new machine found that 
it could be an actual breeder of ill will. The classic story is that of 
the Kentucky mountaineer, who returned a typewritten letter he 
had received with the marginal notation, “You don’t need to print 
no letters for me, I kin read writin’.” 


IS 
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Then there was the short-sighted, though understandable, re¬ 
fusal to pay $125 for a typewriter when a pen cost but a cent. 

When the typewriter was exhibited at Philadelphia’s Centennial 
Exposition in 18 76, it attracted attention, but practically the only 
revenue was derived from selling samples of typewriting at a 
quarter of a dollar apiece. 
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One of the greatest obstacles was lack of trained operators. The 
New York City YWCA , which, through its Ballard School, pio¬ 
neered in typewriting instruction, offers a humorous example of 
the early struggles of the machine. 

The YWCA plan to open typing classes to women was immedi¬ 
ately branded as “an obvious error in judgment.” The managers 
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of the school were called “well-meaning but misguided ladies.” 
The female mind and constitution were not considered equal to a 
six months course in typing. But eight “strong women” were found, 
six Remington Typewriters were bought, and these “strong wom¬ 
en” were trained to be typists and placed in offices . .. where they 
became the fore-runners of the more than two million typists of 
today. 

But there was a conservative reluctance upon the part of busi¬ 
nessmen. This also had to be overcome. 

*8 *8 


Business was a man y s occupation, and the barrier to women was 
broken down only with continuous, convincing proof of the type¬ 
writer’s savings in time and labor. 




Improvements in the typewriter hastened its acceptance. The 
Remington Model 2, introduced in 1878, featured the first shift- 
key , whereby both capital and lower-case letters could be written. 
Though the Model 2 was a high, awkward machine, with its car¬ 
riage-return lever located on the right side, it was a great advance, 
and in it we can see the main features of the modern machine. 

IS *8 

The commercial success of the typewriter was assured by ap¬ 
pointment, in 1882, of a firm of Wykoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
headed by Clarence Seamans, as selling agents. Seamans and his 
associates agreed to take all the machines that Remington could 
build. When E. Remington & Sons faltered in 1886, this firm pur¬ 
chased the entire typewriter plant. Later, in 1903, it became the 
Remington Typewriter Company. 

By 1890, the typewriter was occupying an important place in 
the British commercial world, and its use was spreading on the 
Continent and in Asia. 

Remington schools to train typists were established in foreign 
capitals and they speeded immeasurably the adoption of the type¬ 
writer. 
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With the marketing of the machine proceeding steadily and 
successfully, the greatest effort began to be expended upon im¬ 
provements. The typewriter became essential to business despite 
a mechanical drawback that sent many typists and executives home 
with ragged nerves after a day at the office. This was the problem 
of noise . 

At this juncture, Wellington Parker Kidder conceived the idea 
of printing by pressure, instead of by the conventional hammer- 
blow. This was logical, because Mr. Kidder was a successful in¬ 
ventor and builder of printing presses, and therein had used the 
pressure printing principle. 

He was encouraged, and more important, financed in his work 
by The Honorable C. C. Colby of Stanstead, Quebec. Between 
1897 and 1905, several models were built at Mr. Colby’s expense 
and patents were taken out on them to protect wide claims. 

The original machine devised by Kidder was a toggle and cam 
action that proved so slow and sluggish that even the machine’s 
silence was of no advantage. However, search for the perfect way 
of typing with silence continued under the capable direction and 
encouragement of Dr. Charles W. Colby of Montreal, who suc¬ 
ceeded his father in the development of the Noiseless typewriter. 
Dr. Colby long has taken part in the Canadian Newcomen. 
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In 1913, Nils Anderson, another engineer for the Noiseless 
Typewriter Company, substituted a double toggle for the toggle 
and cam, and this simple mechanism became the heart of the 
Noiseless typewriter as we know it today. 

This new “Noiseless” was introduced in 1915, and proved mod¬ 
erately successful despite disadvantage of a three-bank keyboard. 
In 1922, George Going resolved this disadvantage by the inven¬ 
tion of the “push and pull” movement, eliminating the doubt shift 
and opening the door to the standard four-bank keyboard on the 
Noiseless typewriter. 

There followed several years of successful merchandising of this 
machine, culminating in 1926 with Dr. Colby’s negotiation of a 
merger with Remington. 
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In 1920, Remington introduced the first portable machine with 
a standard keyboard, giving a great impetus to the home and edu¬ 
cational uses of the typewriter. 

Along with these major developments came the many features 
and devices that make the modern office machine so fast and effi¬ 
cient. 

*8 % 

Remington pioneered the decimal tabulator, which facilitates the 
writing of columns of figures. The touch regulator permits the op¬ 
erator to select her own favorite key response. The key trip re¬ 
leases jammed keys. And, in 1946, Remington Rand introduced 
Keyboard Margin Control, which places automatic margin-setting 
on the keyboard, within finger reach of the operator. 

*8 

World-wide use of the typewriter has demanded a multiplicity 
of keyboards and typefaces, and today Remington Rand supplies 
150 different language keyboards. 

*8 *8 

The unchanging virtues of the typewriter were simply put by 
Mark Twain in 1874. “I believe it will print faster than I can 
write,” he said. “One may lean back in his chair and work it. It 
piles an awful stack of words on one page. It don’t muss things or 
scatter ink blots around. Of course it saves paper.” The first book- 
manuscript to be produced on a Remington Typewriter was “ Life 
On The Mississippi,” written by Mark Twain; it also is interesting 
that Woodrow Wilson did all his writing on a Remington Type¬ 
writer. 

The need which the typewriter fulfills always will be alive 
and pressing. The world of business forever will demand more 
speed, more efficiency. Improvements in the typewriter will go on 
ceaselessly! 

On the Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of the production of the first 
typewriter, James H. Rand has announced the Remington Rand 
electric typewriter. His words, those of the leader of the typewriter 
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industry, are the truest we have in describing the future of the 
typewriter: 

“The future of the typewriter,” Mr. Rand said, “will be guided 
not only by the inspiring example of Christopher Latham Sholes, 
but also by the tradition of E. Remington & Sons and their in¬ 
genuity in manufacturing. In short, it will be guided by the ideas 
and dreams of practical men. The Remington Rand Electric type¬ 
writer, which I proudly believe to be the world’s finest typewriter, 
embodies an alliance of Electricity and Printing that would have 
been inconceivable in 1867 . In the years to come, I am confident 
that we will make advances in design and operation that are now 
dreams.” 

America will be strong as her inventive genius is strong! 

The End 



“Actorum Memores simul 
affectamus A genda ! ” 
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This Newcomen Address, dealing with the progress, 
during three-quarters of a century, of one of America's 
great inventions, was delivered at a National Newcomen 
Dinner of The Newcomen Society of England, in Ball¬ 
room of The Pierre at New York, N.Y., U.S.A., on 
October 26 , 1948 . The occasion was the 75 th Anniver¬ 
sary of The Typewriter. The guest of honor, Mr. Zeu- 
lers, was introduced by Isaac B. Grainger of New 
York, Vice-President, Chemical Bank & Trust Com¬ 
pany, Honorary Secretary for American Publications, in 
American Newcomen. The dinner was presided over by 
the Senior Vice-President for North America, in 
this international honorary Society whose 
headquarters are at London. 
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“As with any time-and-labor-saving device, there always 


has been a need for a writing machine. Human progress 
itself, however, always has determined whether a need 
would be expressed in an outspoken, specific, appeal. 
While business desperately required a writing machine 
before it could hope to expand, yet it was presented with 
a writing machine by a man who had, at first, little no¬ 
tion of the value of his invention.” 


—John A. Zellers 
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“America will be strong as her inventive genius is 


strong! ” 


-John A. Zellers 
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THE NEWCOMEN SOCIETY OF ENGLAND 

IN NORTH AMERICA 



roadlYj this British Society has as its purposes: to increase 
an appreciation of American-British traditions and ideals 
in the Arts and Sciences y especially in that bond of sym¬ 
pathy for the cultural and spiritual forces which are common to 
the two countries; and y secondly y to serve as another link in the 
intimately friendly relations existing between Great Britain and 
the United States of America. 


The Newcomen Society centers its work in the history of 
Material Civilization y the history of: Industry y Invention y En¬ 
gineering y Transportation y the Utilities y Communication , Min¬ 
in g y Agriculture y Finance y Banking y Economics y Education y and 
the Law—these and correlated historical fields. In short y the 
background of those factors which have contributed or are con¬ 
tributing to the progress of Mankind . 


The best of British traditions y British scholarship y and British 
ideals stand back of this honorary society y whose headquarters 
are at London. Its name perpetuates the life and work of Thomas 
Newcomen ( 1663 - 1729 ) y the British pioneer y whose valuable 
contributions in improvements to the newly invented Steam 
Engine brought him lasting fame in the field of the Mechanic 
Arts. The Newcomen Engines y whose period of use was from 
1712 to 1775 y paved a way for the Industrial Revolution . 
Newcomen’s inventive genius preceded by more than 50 years 
the brilliant work in Steam by the world-famous James Watt. 






(€< The roads you travel so briskly 
lead out of dim antiquity 3 
and you study the fast chiefly because 
of its bearing on the living present 
and its promise for the future ” 

-LIEUTENANT GENERAL JAMES G. HARBORD, 
K.C.M.G.j D.S.M.j LL.D.j U.S. ARMY (RET.) 

(1866-1947) 

Late ^American AM ember of Council at London 
The OCjetvcomen Society of England 

































